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Zo on Earth Good lil? toward Men 


Watch |) Glad Tidings that shall yet prove true 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


On. 
by 
PRICE 10 CENKS | 
f 
‘ 
Whe Nations shall 
fearn wat no more, 


1936 1936 


Humane Calendar 
““Servants of Man’”’ 


12 PICTURES - - 


Our 1936 Humane Calendar contains 12 
photographs of interesting animals 
from all parts of the world that work 
for mankind. Every photograph was 
taken in the actual country which the 
animal inhabits and the colors are nat- 
ural and beautiful. 


ALL IN COLORS 


Beneath each picture is an authentic 
description of the animal, its habits, 
etc. These calendars will make charm- 
ing Christmas presents and will be es- 
pecially valuable to teachers. 


Price 50c., postage prepaid, 
of the world. 


to any part 


The Toronto Humane Society 
11 St. Albans St. 
ONTARIO, 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Rough Hands 
(iticura 


NIMENT 


Sample free - Cuticura, Dept.R2, Malden, Mass. 


FREE WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 
DOGS 


ACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For Free Booklet write N-58-M 
Animal Industry 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co., Detroit, Mich 


oo Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts s. P. Cc. A,, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Calendar for 1936 . each, 20 cts. 
two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; “$1. 80 per dozen 
Our Dumb Animais, 1934, bound volume $1.00 
Earlier bound volumes .75 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 644x336 ..$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 


Rowley ...... $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores; ete. .. -60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .. -50 
Tne Horse's Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. 50 
The Care of Mules 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .. . small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider , Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease 


Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 2.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Dog Says ; 50 
The Story of Barry 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. : eloth, 30.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer o> oe 
The Air-gun and the Birds Sassen: sae 


About the Cat 


The Cat—-Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
The Cat in Literature . 50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve bie -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s _Vae ation -50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. 
Tommy’s Tavern, 4 pp. ee 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, 
pp., special 


Kenniston, 150 

.. boards, 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake paper, 5 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 
$1.00 per 100 


What is the Jack London Club? 30 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals + ae 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp. 


12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


Humane Education 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus 

Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. 

The Teacher’s He!per in Humane Edu- 
cation, 32 PP. 


Gilbert, 48 pp. 
grades 

Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 
of eight 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants 

“Be Kind to Animals” placards 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy 

Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. 

Address to Boston Public Schools 

Lessons on Kindness to Animals 

The B--K—-T--A—Club, play, 3 cts. each: 

Fred Changes His Mind. play, 


For first and 


cloth, 35 ets. ; paper, 


15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Seven tor $1,060 


each, 10 ets, 


each, 10 ets, 


each, 10 ets, 
35 ets. 
each, 25 ets, 
each, 3 ets, 
15 ets, 
cloth, 96 ets, 


cloth, 35 ets. 


$2.00 per 100 


3.00 
ten for 25< 


I 5 cts. each ; six for 25e, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
play 3 cts. each; ten for 25 ets. 


Friends of Fur and Feather, play 
3 cts. each; te 
Humane Exercises 
Humane Day in Se hools, “with class-room 
project, & pp. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 


Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each: 


Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp. 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It 

Outlines of Study in Humane Edue ation. 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 

A Talk with the Teacher 

Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


dress ......2 ets. each ; 


The Coming Education 

A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them nee 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of * Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 

Badges. gold finish. large, 10 cts., small 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .. : 

Songs of Happy Life, with music, s, 
J. Eddy 


n for 25 ets. 


31.50 per 100 


2.00 


1.50 


1.00 


Free 


$1.00 per 100 
1.00 
5 ets. 


35. cts. 


50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (36 pages, words 


only) 
Band of Mercy Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Does it Pay. Story of one Band of Mercy 


No order by mail for less than 5 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


$3.00 per 100 
50 


cts. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


GAnodertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


Made for the American Humane Educution 
State whether regular 35 


Best Humane Films! 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and glimpses 
Two Reels, 30 minutes. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Poem 


Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 


mm., or 16 mm., is required. 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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{N 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Words spoken more than 
1900 years ago. Do you question their 
truth? Read the Book of History. 


Any humane society, if the courts will 
back it up in enforcing the law, can pre- 
vent the cruelties of the rodeo once so com- 
mon. Read elsewhere in this issue the 
rules under which the rodeo in this state 
may operate without prosecution. 


To read of the incredible cruelties to 
which domestic animals were subjected one 
hundred years ago, and then to know of 
the legislation passed in every civilized 
country since then for animal protection is 
to marvel at the growth of the humane 
sentiment throughout the world. 


It was one hundred years ago this au- 
tumn that the first Act of the British 
Parliament was passed which gave protec- 
tion to all domestic animals. Today in the 
United States, at least, even all wild ani- 
mals are protected against any deliberate 
or wilful cruelty if it can be detected. 


Hamilton Fyfe, in Cruel Sports, London, 
tells us that the House of Commons laughed 
long and loudly when it was first suggested 
that a bill to protect donkeys as well as 
horses from cruelty be proposed: “Why 
not dogs?” some one called out. Another 
member shouted, “And why not cats?” 
which excited great hilarity. 


We hope every S. P. C. A. in the United 
States will subscribe for the new Interna- 
tional Journal of Animal Protection, the 
first issue of which appeared last month. 
This new publication was unanimously ap- 
proved by the recent International Congress 
Which was held in Brussels. Annual sub- 
scription, including postage, 1s 6d, about 36 
cents. Address Mr. Lyndesay G. Langwill, 
Hon. Editor, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh 
3, Seotland. 


Another Christmas 


N spite of wars and rumors of war 

Christmas still comes and goes with its 
story of peace on earth, good will to men. 
More than once over fields of battle silence 
has tallen as the sun has gone down on 
Christmas Eve. So violating all for which 
the spirit and teachings of Him born in 
Bethlehem of Judea has seemed the strife 
and hate of war, that men, feeling the un- 
seen but appealing presence of the Prince 
ot Peace, have refused to desecrate the 
hours that recall His birth. 

To all our readers may there come this 
Christmas of 1935 a goodly share of the 
joy and pleasure we wish each other on that 
day. 

That these are days that try men’s faith 
in the ultimate triumph of all that Christ- 
mas has meant for the world, we do not 
doubt. But through darker days than 
these men have kept the faith and unnum- 
bered millions again this Christmas will 
re-affirm it. So may we with them 
“Lift our eyes unto the hills whence has 
come our help. . to that high region where 
above the mists and clouds surrounding us, 
the will of God, silent, patient, sure, is 
reigning.” 


Robbing the Ocean 


When Mr. Hoover was President he said, 
in an address to a national convention of 
the Isaac Walton League: 

“The history of our food fisheries over 
the last fifty years is a melancholy book 
that would have taken some of the calm 
and optimism out of Izaak Walton. At one 
time our littoral waters teemed with huge 
runs of salmon, shad, and sturgeon. But 
they were easy of capture because they 
come right up to the fisherman’s hands 
once a year en route to spawn in our 
streams.” 


“We are richer for what we give, 
And only by giving we live.” 


War and Patriotism 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 

very truly said in his sermon the 
other Sunday, “War and Patriotism are by 
no means synonymous terms.” <A young 
man asked, “Aren’t you willing to die for 
your country?” might well, he said, be ask- 
ed, “Are you willing to plunge your bay- 
onet into the body of a human brother, 
blow him to pieces with a deadly bomb, 
leave him dying in agony as you trample 
over his body and rush on to kill another 
mortal who never harmed you or whose 
face you have never seen before?” We 
have not quoted perhaps the exact words 
of the sermon, as we quote from memory, 
but have varied but little from them. Can 
no man be ready to die for his country who 
is not willing to cripple for life, to blind, 
to multilate, to kill his human brothers? 


Kind Words from Abroad 


Mr. C. Rowland Johns, secretary of the 
National Canine Defence League, London, 
England, on his return from the Washing- 
ton Convention, visited the Angell Animal 
Hospital and gave an interview published 
at some length by the Boston Evening 
Transcript, whereupon the Boston Ameri- 
can commented as follows: 


BOSTON IN THE LEAD 
Dog Lovers, Read This 
Secretary Johns of the British Canine 
Defence League, visiting Boston, finds the 
Angell Memorial Hospital is the biggest 
and best equipped animal haven in the 
world. 
‘‘We have nothing like this hospital in Eng- 
land,’”’ declared Mr. Johns. 
Praise like this is praise indeed. 
And may well delight all New England 
humanitarians whose gifts and _ interest 
have made it possible. 


Remember the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


A ff Peace on Eaatn, | 
2 z Kinoness, Justice 2 
A e\ Jz 
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The Dancing Poodle 


MAJORIE HUNT PETTIT 


He’s just a little poodle dog 
With ruffled pantaloons, 
And people laugh to see him prance 

To loudly jangled tunes. 


But in his mournful eyes of brown 
I read another tale— 

Of all the weary dogs that dance 
Along the sawdust trail. 


And while the people laugh and stare, 
He’s still a faithful fellow; 

He dances, though his heart may break— 
This canine Punchinello. 


The Jack London Club 
of France 


HE Jack London Club started in the 
offices of our two Societies. It has 
spread into many countries. An interesting 
article in a French magazine published by 
the French Humane Education Society and 
the S. P. C. A. of Colmar tells of the wide 
expanse of the Club in France until it 
covers many fields of humane activity. 
For example, here are a few of the 
evils it is combating, cock-fights, blinding 
of chaffinches, using dogs as draft animals, 
the Jewish method of slaughtering, the 
trapping of animals, and bull-fighting. An 
international meeting of Jack London Clubs 
was held in Paris a few years ago, yet we 
never knew of it until afterwards. Child 
of ours as the Jack London Club may be, 
we rejoice in its growth and service to all 
animals, though it may never know who 
was its father or mother. 


If you would know about the Jack London 
Club, founded in 1918, write to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, for the following leaflets: 

**What is the Jack London Club? ”’ 

‘‘Foreword from ‘Michael, Brother of Jer- 
ry.’ ” 
*tLives of Performing Animals”’ (illustrated) 
Samples free. Prices in quantities, 30 cents 
per 100 copies, postage free. 


ENJOYING HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Toad and Two French- 
men 
ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


ICTOR HUGO was a great lover of 

animals. One of his best-known poems 
tells impressively of a childhood experience 
of his which taught him kindness to our 
humble brothers. It is called “The Toad,” 
and narrates the fate of one of the harm. 
less but repulsive reptiles which small boys 
seem irresistibly drawn to maltreat. 

This poem is known to all French school 
boys, much better no doubt than Cole- 
ridge’s albatross story or Cowper’s “I 
would not enter on my list of friends .. . 
the man who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm” which is the motto of Our Dum! 
Animals, and is known to the young—- 
English and American. It has no doubt set 
many a youngster to thinking. I have just 
come across one evidence that it sank so 
deeply into one little Frenchman’s heart 
that it made a difference in his life. 

Victor Hugo’s poem “The Toad” was writ- 

ten in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and the old poet died in Paris in 1885. 
When he went to his reward, the little 
Parisian, Albert Guerard, was already five 
years old, and no doubt already knew some- 
thing of the marvelous old writer who had 
got hold of people’s imaginations as few 
writers of any age have done. At any 
rate, it was probably not many years later 
that the boy learned the pathetic poem 
about the toad. Young Master Guerard 
turned out to have scholarly and literary 
capacity himself. He received part of his 
education in England, and in the course of 
time he came to the United States as a 
language teacher. He is now Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Stanford Uni- 
versity, and he is the author of several 
useful books, in English and in French, 
on historial and literary subjects. Pro- 
fessor Guerard is not a writer for the 
masses, like Victor Hugo. He is too cau- 
tious and well-balanced ever to give way 
to excitement and prejudice as the exuber- 
ant creator of Jean Valjean and Quasimodo 
often did. But he is one of our sanest, 
most independent and most provocative 
thinkers. The other day I received a copy 
of his new book, “Literature and Society.” 
It is a quiet book. Professor Guerard is 
an extremely modest man, and he would 
never have prattled about himself as Hugo 
constantly did. But in this book there is 
a sentence of autobiography which seemed 
to me a noble tribute to both Guerard and 
Victor Hugo. Says Professor Guerard in 
his chapter “Influence of Literature on 
Life”: 
“IT HAVE BEEN DETERRED FROM 
TORMENTING EVEN THE MOST RE- 
PULSIVE ANIMALS BY VICTOR HU- 
GO’S POEM, ‘THE TOAD.’” 


Books are not mere rows of idle words. 
They bear fruit in actions. 

The Annual Fair, Women’s Auxiliary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., will be held at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 
11, 1935. 


Then and Now 


Then there 

Were buffalo; 

Now men go out and shoot 

At one scared little deer and call 
It sport. 


JEANETTE NOURLAND in Denver Post 


Elephants and Aircraft 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HE acting game warden of Uganda 

(East Central Africa) has reported 

that under existing conditions Uganda can 

accommodate more than half its elephants 
in uninhabited and uninhabitable areas. 

The passing of aircraft over these empty 
lands may, however, create so much disturb- 
ance that the elephants will look for peace 
and quiet elsewhere. It happens that both 
land and water machines visiting Uganda 
from the north pass over the main elephant 
reserves, and signs are not wanting that 
the animals there are already ill at ease. 

Until three or four years ago there was 
an annual mustering of majestic old bulls 
on the East Nile opposite Pachwach, but it 
has ceased now; and this is not to be ac- 
counted for by the amount of hunting which 
has taken place there. This year the wan- 
derings of the main herd indicate unrest 
has spread inland. 

With the increasing use of the air route 
the elephants may become accustomed to 
the noise and ignore it, but as the trained 
elephants in the Belgian Congo cannot ap- 
parently accustom themselves to the noise 
of motor cars, it seems improbable that 
they will. 

If the worst happens, and the huge herds 
try to leave the uninhabited areas of Ugan- 
da, it seems that a drastic reduction in 
their numbers will be inevitable. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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Dec. 1:35 
The Christmas Calf 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


The cows are milked, the horses fed; 
And westled in the sweet warm hay, 

There sieeps a little spotted calf 
Born carly on this Christmas day. 


I found it when I came to milk, 
Before the stars had left the sky; 
Its mother standing over it, 
With deep and watchful eye. 


And though the wind outside was cold, 
The big barn was a kindly place; 

I moved my lantern back and forth 
And saw it light each creature's face. 


I pitched down hay and thought how good 
And sweet a place a barn may be; 

I heard the pigeons move about 
On rafters where I could not see. 


The barn was filled with sound of wings 
As pigeons wakened into flight; 

And then I thought of Angel wings 
Above a barn one Holy Night... 


Of barns made sacred by a Child 

Who came to bless all helpless things— 
(The little spotted calf slept on, 

All unaware of shining wings.) 


Fun! 


When the sky is as blue as a summer sea, 
and the brown and the red and the yellow 
of the leaves seem etched against it, and 
there is a Sabbath peace on the hills, what 
a shame for a gun to blot such a day with 
blood and torn pelts and feathers! 

Some call it fun or sport, but I am 
too dull-witted to see it so. The creatures 
of the wild enjoy these autumn days in 
their way as much as we; but for them 
by the drowsy stream and on the sparkling 
sea and in the twilight of the woods Death 
watches and waits, clad in khaki and armed 
with gun and knife. 

C. E. DEIBERT 


Begin now to prepare for Humane Sun- 
day and Be Kind to Animals Week next 
year. The dates selected are: Humane 
Sunday, April 19; Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 20—25, 1936. 


toed small animal about the size of a 

collie dog which geology tells us is the 
progenitor of the horse. Fossils and rock 
never attracted me much, but I am deeply 
interested in that sentient, vital, intelli- 
gent, responsive animal which we call the 
modern horse. He has been so closely as- 
sociated with man that his own and man’s 
history as far back as we have records are 
closely parallel. So the history of man 
and this beast seems almost identical ever 
since the earliest times. If you read the 
history of one you are almost sure to run 
across references to the other. Thus, it 
was that when Elisha and Elijah came 
down to the River Jordan and Elijah was 
translated, they both exclaimed, “Behold 
the chariots of the Lord,” as they discerned 
a certain apparition in the sky. The Bible 
away back to the beginning of the history 
of man is filled with references to the 
horse, and the donkey or mule, who are 
both distant relatives of the more splendid 
horse. 

In most of his great adventures, the 
horse has accompanied man. The faithful 
dog who ate his heart out because he could 
not go, sat at the gate and saw the master 
ride away on his favorite horse. Some- 
times it was war, sometimes it was explo- 
ration, and often only a long journey of 
perhaps a hunting trip; but the horse 
went while the dog stayed behind, or if he 
did go, it was on shorter trips which did 
not count for so much in the man’s life. 

Horse authorities agree that the progen- 
itor of the modern horse came from the 
plains of Asia, but he was crossed with 
many other strains, such as the Barb which 
came from Africa, and which did much to 
improve the horse of today. 

The earliest use to which the horse was 
put, sad to say, was the drawing of two- 
wheeled war chariots, which were prob- 
ably covered with sharp spears or blades 
which did much execution to the enemy. 
So it is that the very earliest history is 
filled with references to the war horse and 
war chariots. 

Alexander The Great, who’ flourished 
several centuries before Christ, had very 
celebrated cavalry which did much execu- 


l AM not much interested in the multiple- 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS Page 181 
Man’s Faithful Friend, the Horse 
CLARENCE HAWKES 
From Introduction to his new book, ‘‘Roany,” published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


tion to his enemies and greatly helped him 
to conquer the then known world. 

The Medes and the Persians always used 
cavalry, especially the latter when they at- 
tacked Egypt. 

The horse of early history was rather 
smaller than the horse of today. Whenever 
we see representations of the horse and 
rider upon ancient bas reliefs or tapestries, 
the man’s legs always hang down nearly 
to the horse’s knees, showing that the horse 
of that period was much smaller than the 
horse of today. But the ancients did know 
good horses, and they did produce them 
even as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era. A historian of military af- 
fairs, writing as early as the fourth cen- 
tury, B. C., describes the ideal cavalry 
horse in terms that no modern cavalryman 
would take exception to, showing that they 
knew even then how a fine horse should 
look and what his qualifications should be. 
The Roman chariot horses are famed in 
both history and fiction. If you do not 
believe this, read the account of the thrill- 
ing chariot race in “Ben Hur,” by Lew 
Wallace. If you are a horse lover, it will 
make your blood throb in your veins and 
your heart thrill with emotion. 

The crusaders rode away on their pranc- 
ing horses in the eleventh century and did 
many of their deeds of valor around Je- 
rusalem upon horseback. The Knights-er- 
rant and all the Knights of old rode on 
prancing chargers, who shared their mas- 
ter’s glory, and did much to help him in his 
deeds of valor. 

One of the sights that used to make the 
horse lover’s heart burn with indignation 
was to see a faithful horse who had seen 
better days feebly hauling the junk man’s 
wagon, often under the lash. But the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals took care of many of those cases. 

I know of few things more contemptible 
than for a man who has had the services 
of a fine horse for the better part of the 
faithful animal’s life to finally sell him 
for a few dollars to someone who will drain 
the noble animal’s last pound of strength 
from his failing body and often abuse him, 
and not give him enough to eat. 

At the very other end of the scale from 
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the draft horse are the ponies which mean 
so much to children, both the Welch and 
the Shetland, especially the latter. How 
many children’s lives are made happy in 
both this country and in Eyrope by the 
possession of a faithful little Shetland, 
who will run his legs off for his young 
master. Child life would not be what it is 
without the Shetland pony. 

I am greatly rejoiced that more and more 
the horse is being emancipated from his 
former drudgery, and again coming into 
his own as the companion of man and as a 
driving horse. 

I congratulate the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals upon the 
great work that it is doing for the protec- 
tion of horses. The horses’ Christmas Din- 
ner, given each year in Boston, is truly a 
fine expression of the kind-heartedness of 
man and his appreciation of his wonderful 
pal, the horse. 

It is my great desire that gradually the 
horse will come into his own as a compan- 
ion of man and the best friend man has, 
next to the faithful dog. Certainly God has 
created no nobler animal than a good horse. 
Long may he thrive to whinny each morr- 
ing when the barn door is opened and nib- 
ble playfully at his master’s coat sleeve. 
May men in time grow to be worthy of the 
faithful horse. 


Consider the Snake 
MAX GRAY 


OYISH energy that once spent itself in 

thoughtless cruelty upon some helpless 
living thing now more often finds an outlet 
in befriending and protecting those same 
helpless creatures. 

Instead of trying to shoot every bird, 
trap every animal, and club every snake, 
we find that boys have a feeling of friend- 
liness toward wild things, a feeling incul- 
cated by knowledge gained through Boy 
Scout activities, nature study clubs, boys’ 
camps, and other educational agencies. 
Many living creatures that have long been 
victims of boyish ignorance go unmolested, 
even aided. 

An instance that strikingly illustrated 
the trend of education in protecting wild 
things occurred at a Boy Scout camp near 
Wabash, Indiana, when some boys discov- 
ered a large bull-snake near a pile of boul- 
ders not far from the camp. 

Instead of attempting to kill the snake, 
one of the boys raced for his leader. Coming 
on the run, he identified it as harmless, 
and the snake, sluggish and bulging in the 
middle from a recent meal, was brought in- 
to the camp and placed in a box covered 
with screen wire, for observation. 

Soon the entire camp was gathered about, 
while the leader explained how helpful the 
dangerous looking, but harmless, reptile is 
in exterminating harmful vermin. 

With a new respect for the value of the 
scaly captive, the boys carefully returned 
the box to a place near the boulder pile, 
and opened the door, knowing that they 
were releasing a potential friend and net 
a deadly enemy. 


“‘Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God.”’ 
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Mules of the Sierras 


G. H. LAW 


O THE coffee planter of the Venezue- 

lan Cordillera de los Andes the mule is 

a valuable ally. Working throughout the 

year on the “haciendas,” the animals are 

particularly useful during the harvest sea- 

son, when they transport the garnered crop 
to the main dispatching points. 

Throughout the Sierras mule-trains are 

to be met with, laden with produce. The 


PACK MULES IN MAIN STREET OF 
TYPICAL ANDEAN TOWN 


drivers of these trains, picturesque fellows, 
handle their charges with great skill, urg- 
ing them along with rough yet kindly cries. 

In the remote fastnesses of the upper 
heights, where the rarified atmosphere 
makes sustained physical effort extremely 
arduous, the dwellers rely to a great ex- 
tent upon mountain-bred mules when trav- 
eling from place to place. Rugged trails 
traverse these lonely regions, leading from 
the great jungles of the lower levels up 
through the sparse shrub patches marking 
the limit of the timber-line, to the desolate 
wind-swept passes, culminating in the Pass 
of El Paramo del Mucuchies, where the 
Trans-Andean road crosses the crest of the 
range at 13,511 feet above sea-level. Be- 
yond the next valley rise the mighty peaks 
of the Sierra de Santo Domingo, capped 
with everlasting snow and ice, the cradle of 
bitter winds which rake the high exposed 
points. 

In these unfrequented areas, the traveler 
will often journey for hours on end without 
encountering a single soul, his animal pick- 
ing its way carefully along the desolate 
trails, bordered in season by bright Alpine 
flowers. 

The mules of this region possess great 
stamina and powers of endurance, enabling 
them to withstand to a remarkable degree 
the fatiguing effects of the rarified atmos- 
phere and the steep trails over which they 
travel. Their coats are thick and shaggy, 
serving as protection against the icy winds 
which sweep the exposed ridges, and the 
damp cloudbanks that envelope the heights 
for hours and even days at a time. 
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The mountain man looks after his anj- 
mal with care; for away from the Trans. 
Andean road, it is his sole means of trans. 
portation; and he may be seen clsd in a 
thick “poncho”—a blanket-like cap:—with 
a woollen helmet covering his head and 
most of his face, pursuing his solitary way 
amid en awe-inspiring grandeur of ; cenery, 


The Charity of Cardinal 


Newman 


MADELEINE AARON 


HENEVER a Christian of the Eng- 

lish-speaking world encounters on 
the printed page the name of Cardinal 
John Henry Newman, the opening lines of 
“Lead, Kindly Light” flash through his 
mind. The scholarly author of this immor- 
tal hymn, whose fame steadily grows, was 
noted for his gentleness and for his kind- 
ness toward every creature. He chose to 
follow the example of St. Philip Neri, an 
Italian nobleman of the sixteenth century, 
who, like St. Francis of Assisi, is remem- 
bered for his kindness toward animals, and 
especially toward birds and domestic ani- 
mals, creatures most often mistreated by 
men. 

Cardinal Newman so greatly admired the 
charity of St. Philip Neri that he once com- 
posed this prayer to him, asking the “friend 
of God” to obtain for him a great favor— 
that of realizing his brotherhood with all 
creatures: 

“Philip, my glorious advocate, teach me 
to look at all I see around me after thy 
pattern as the creatures of God. Let me 
never forget that the same God who made 
me made the whole world and all men and 
animals that live in it. Gain me the grace 
to love all God’s works for God’s sake, and 
all men for the sake of my Lord and Savior 
who redeemed them on the cross.” 


Selassie Likes Cats 


Haile Selassie, king of kings, lion of 
Judah, emperor of Ethiopia, likes cats, says 
the Cat Courier. The emperor owns fifty- 
seven lions that stroll about with him in 
the palace gardens. Despite his weighty 
anxieties as sovereign, he supervises the 
daily care and feeding of his “big cats.” 


Grace 


E. LOUISE M. JENKINS 


I sit down at the table with the prayer 
welling up that no animal goes hungry 
today. 

I thank God for my good food; I wish my 
plate no fuller for my need than are the 
mangers of my dumb friends. 

I cannot eat more than I need, remember- 
ing them. 

I put from my thought the memory of every 
starving animal; 

I hold in my mind the picture of each one, 
fed and cared for, useful, strong and con- 
tent. 

This is the ideal for which you strive, and 
I strive. By faith and work and wisdom 
we shall one day bring it into manifesta- 
tion. 
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Entice the Birds 


ARJORIE TERHUNE, devoted lover 

of all wild life, writes what all bird 
lovers will be glad to know, if already not 
familiar with the facts. Mr. Winthrop 
Packard of the Audubon Society says of 
her article, “Good medicine from both the 
botanist’s and the ornithologist’s stand- 
point.” 

We all know the practical uses of the 
sassafras, the familiar tree of the roadside, 
whose flaming colors in autumn mix witn 
those of the gum and maples. The tree 
grows in our neighborhood where we may 
observe it closely and find that month by 
month throughout the year this beauty is 
justified in its selection for planting it on 
our home grounds. 

Hungry birds and beasts will plunge, if 
possible, beneath the snows for the delicious 
mealy fruit that hangs on the spicebush. 
Such berries as the black alder and others, 
which are strikingly adorned with close- 
crowded berries, are planted by Mother Na- 
ture for wild creatures’ food, so, this fall 
when the glossy bronze carpet of old leaves, 
dotted with vivid berries, lures you to the 
woods, leave the berries where they belony 
and become a wild-life conservationist. 

Such ornamental berries as svmac, dog- 
wood, pepperidge, sassafras, bayberries and 
others lend their part in adding beauty to 
the landscape, and a great temptation it is 
to refrain from picking them. 

Most people that pick the fall berries 
are totally unaware that they are taking 
the food right out of the mouths of our 
winter birds. They do not know that our 
feathered beauties depend absolutely on 
these berries to carry them over the mid- 
winter danger line of starvation. 

In the fall when the leaves pass through 
their changing hues from green to rose, and 
later, still glossy and smooth, turn to scar- 
let, the once green berries are brighter 
still. These berries are loved by the birds 
and it’s a joy to watch all species, large and 
small, come from all directions to enjoy the 
repast. I cannot urge my readers and 
friends too strongly to leave the berries 
where the birds may enjoy them. 

Another berry popular with the fall pick- 
ers is the bayberry, which is also called 
the waxberry. Its rigid leaves are du}l 
dark green and oblong in shape. When 
the leaves fall from their stems, we see 
clusters of light gray berries. These were 
utilized by early colonists who boiled the 
berries and made candles from their float- 
ing wax. These berries constitute almost 
all of the goldfinch’s diet. During the dread- 
ful snowstorms of 1933 the smaller bay- 
berry bushes were covered entirely by snow, 
the larger bushes having been already 
stripped, cutting off the food for the gold- 
finch in our vicinity. I, wrapped in warm 
clothing, dug away the snow so that the 
birds could eat and have a chance to live. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 


mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Staging a Beaver Come-back 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


FFORTS are being made by the Na- 
tional Parks branch of the Canadian 
government to rehabilitate the beaver. Once 
the coin of the realm, beavers became so 
scare that today no white man may trap 
them in the Dominion, and Indians may do 
so only in limited areas. 
In order to bring the beaver back to its 
once multitudinous population, studies ave 


on several occasions taken beaver along 
with him in boxes, in his canoe, and by 
other means including wagons and trains. 

Other experiments have shown that beav- 
ers brought up from kittens on special foods 
and kept in a tank in a cottage for the 
winter will in summer go back to the 
streams and the woods, to fell trees, build 
dams and lead their natural life. 


CUROSITY LEADS THE BEAVER TO INVESTIGATE THE 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


being made of beaver life to find the best 
ways in which the beaver can become nu- 
merous again in the woods of the Dominion. 
Besides being a valuable fur-bearing animal 
the beaver is considered by government au- 
thorities as one of the best means towards 
forest fire prevention, for it has been foun: 
that in regions in which the beaver is pop- 
ulous the least fires occur, and in those 
where the beaver has been wiped out by 
hunters and forestry operations, the great- 
est fire hazard is to be found. 

An Indian naturalist, Grey Owl, has been 
made the official doctor and nurse of the 
beaver. He makes his home in various 
parks of the government where the beaver 
is found in some numbers, so that he can 
study the habits of the animal. He has 
made friends with the beavers wherever he 
has gone, so that they come to him at his 
call, invade his house, and become attached 
enough for him to find out what foods 
besides twigs and leaves they like best and 
are most nourishing. 

He has gone so far in this study, that 
where he has found orphaned beaver kittens 
he has fed the youngsters from a bottle and 
even a syringe, giving them milk diets. As 
they grew older he fed them bannock, boiled 
rice, apples, and other foods which are not 
found in the woods. The beavers which he 
has fed in this way have thrived. 

Grey Owl has learned also that beavers 
can be transported from one section of the 
country to another without harm. He has 


Grey Owl’s activities as guardian of the 
beaver include the breeding of strong virile 
colonies. Through trapping the interbreed- 
ing among some of the colonies of beavers 
has weakened their resistance to weather 
and other animals. In such cases beavers 
from vigorous colonies are brought in to 
strengthen the weaker groups. 

Beavers have a sense of humor, and at 
times are almost human in their reactions. 
They have a manner of expressing them- 
selves in the inflection of their sounds. They 
play about, are mischievous, show their af- 
fection and their dislikes. They answer to 
calls up to distances of half a mile, are 
curious and very industrious. 

Grey Owl’s experiments show that with 
proper scientific care the beavers can again 
become numerous. 


Rarely Beautiful 


As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 
As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 
So is a@ woman 
With her travail done, 
Her brood gone from her, 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, the Ulster poet 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Dehorning Calves 


E are told that a premium is being 

paid for dehorned calves. By this is 
meant calves the growth of whose horns has 
been stopped before the horn has really 
broken through the skin. This can easily be 
done with scarcely any pain to the calf. We 
know this from our own personal experi- 
ence. It saves later on the practice of 
cutting off the horns, accomplished usually 
with much bleeding and suffering. Horns 
often cause trouble between cattle and seri- 
ous injuries. A simple paste is manu- 
factured by the Globe Laboratories of Fort 
Worth, Kansas. We are not paid for this 
notice, but make it in the interest of the 
calves themselves. Indeed, a pencil of caus- 
tic potash rubbed on the spot, slightly 
wetted, where the horn is coming, till the 
skin begins to look a little red, will answer 
as well. 


Shoes and Snakes 


If the women who indulge in footwear 
made from snake and lizard skins knew the 
horrible manner in which these skins are 
secured in such countries as South India 
and the Sunda Islands (Sumatra, Jora, 
etc.), we must believe they would end the 
traffic. We dare not describe the process 
by which snakes and lizards are robbed of 
their skins. It is too pitiful and distress- 
ing to print in a paper read by so many 
sensitive people. 

LET THE PUBLIC REFRAIN FROM 
PURCHASING SNAKE OR LIZARD SKIN 
ARTICLES, AND MAKE KNOWN THEIR 


REASON FOR SO COING AS WIDELY AS 
POSSIBLE. 


An earnest appeal is made to all Govern- 
ment officials, missionaries and social work- 
ers in the districts concerned, to do their 
utmost towards the abolition of snake tor- 
ture. 


Mark Twain wrote: “I am quite sure 
that I have no race prejudices, and I think 
I have no color prejudices nor cast pre- 
judices, nor creed prejudices. Indeed, I 
know it. I can stand any society. All that 
I care to know is that man is a human 
being—that is enough for me; he can’t be 
any more.” 
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A Correction 


N interesting article in the November 

Reader’s Digest tells the story of hu- 
mane work in this country. In one para- 
graph Mr. Robinson, the author, says: 

“In 1866 Henry Bergh introduced our 
first law for protection of animal life into 
the New York Legislature.” 

The following, however, far antedates the 
law of 1866: 

Massachusetts the Leader in Humane Legis- 
lation 

Yo have enacted in 1641 legislation in 
defense of animals puts Massachusetts to 
the front in this respect. Under the title 
“Liberties of the Brute Creature,” the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay in the above year 
enacted the following: 

“$91. No man shall exercise any Tir- 
ranny or Crueltie towards any brute Crea- 
tures which are usuallie kept for man’s 
use. 

“$92. If any man shall have occasion to 
leade or drive Cattel from place to place 
that is far off so that they be weary or 
hungry or fall sick or lambe, it shall be 
lawful to rest or refresh them for a com- 
petent time in any open place that is not 
Corne, meadow or enclosed for some pecu- 
liar use.” 

This bit of ancient history was brought 
to light by Mr. Charles C. Bell, of Andover, 
Mass., as the result of an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Boston Transcript on the work 
of our American Humane Education Socie- 
ty. 


Greatly Needed at Fondouk 


Many generous gifts have gone to the 
American Fondouk at Fez from our read- 
ers. The call comes to us now for a small 
lorry or ambulance. One partitioned into 
three divisions and with racks for cat boxes 
overhead and with space in the rear large 
enough to carry a small donkey and all 
the dogs necessary could be purchased for 
$670. The treasury of the Fondouk does 
not warrant our purchasing it at present, 
urgent as is the need. Who can, or, if able 
to, is willing to start a fund for this? 
Gifts may be sent here to our office, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, or M. E. Lyon, 
2 Wall Street, New York City. 


A Good Word for the Horse 


The Boston Traveler, out of the kindly 
heart of its editor, gave its readers the 
following last month in display type: 

Those of us who drive automobiles should 
never cut in front of a moving horse. 

The horse’s big job is getting his load 
started. Once inertia is overcome, the horse 
(on level ground) has merely to keep a bit 
of a strain on the pull. 

When we force a horse to stop, we throw 
the weight of the load against him. This 
is tough on the horse. Then he has to get 
that load into motion again. All this effort 


in addition to the fright we probably give 
him. 

It is easy for us to stop and start our 
cars. 

Let’s do it. 
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Let Us Prey 


HEN Mark Twain wrote this “Wa, 

Prayer” thirty years ago, he «uid, “]t 
can be published after I am dead, jor only 
dead men can tell the truth in this world 
and I have told the whole truth in that 
prayer.” Here it is: 

O Lord our God, help us to tear their go}- 
diers to bloody shreds with our shells; help 
us to cover their smiling fields with the pale 
forms of their patriot dead; help us to lay 
waste their humble homes with a hurricane 
of tire; help us to wring the hearts of their 
unoffending widows with unavailing grief; 
help us to turn them out roofless with their 
little children to wander unfriended through 
wastes of their desolated land in rags and 
hunger and thirst, sport of the sun’s flames 
of summer and the icy winds of winter, 
broken in spirit, worn with travail, implor- 
ing Thee for the refuge of the grave and 
denied it—for our sakes, who adore Thee, 
Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, 
protract their bitter pilgrimage, make 
heavy their steps, water their way with 
their tears, stain the white snow with the 
blood of their wounded feet! We ask of One 
who is the spirit of love and who is the 
ever-faithful refuge and friend of all that 
are sore beset, and seek His aid with hun- 
ble and contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, 
O Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and 
honor and glory, now and ever. Amen. 

—N. Y. World-Telegram 


A Word from North Carolina 


HE Rev. R. E. Griffith, our Humane 

Education representative in Florida, 
sends us a clipping from The Sun News of 
DeLand, Florida. 

I feel sure that many of the readers of 
The Sun News who have children in our 
schools will be interested in the following 
report of my work in the schools of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., during the month of 
September. 

North Carolina does not have a compul- 
sory Humane Education law such as Flor- 
ida has, yet as a representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, I 
found a most cordial welcome in the schools 
of Hendersonville and every town that I 
visited. The teachers whom I met are fully 
alive to the importance of Humane Educa- 
tion. One Principal said Humane Educa- 
tion should be compulsory in this state.” 

Forty Junior Humane Societies were or- 
ganized with a membership of 1,408 stu- 
dents. 

The mayor of Hendersonville was most 
cordial and gave me permission to use my 
loud-speaker in the city. I went up to Ash- 
ville, 20 miles north of Hendersonville, and 
was readily granted the same courtesy. It 
is the custom to charge a rather heavy fee 
for the use of a loud-speaker in Ashville 
but I was exempted from that fee. I left 
North Carolina with a most cordial invi- 
tation to return and continue my work in 
the schools next year. 


Make a contribution to the Massachusetts 
S.P.C. A. to help provide free Christmas 
dinners for the work-horses. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 

AND BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers. . 14,627 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Anima!s placed in homes 
Lost anima!s restored to owners.... 
Number of prosecutiens 
Number of convictions 


Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,803 
Stock-yards.and Abattoirs 
Anima's inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to s'eep 


Have you seen the 1936 Humane Calendar, 
issued by the American Humane Education 
Society? It shows a colored picture, ‘‘Green 
Pastures.” The leaves of the pad contain 
humane hints appropriate for each month. 
Price, 20 cts. each; six for $1; twelve for $1.80. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
- DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, pb.v.mM. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
- MUNSON, v.M.pD. 
. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Including Springfield Branch 
Hospital 
Cases entered 951 Cases 
Dogs Dogs 
Cats Cats 
Birds Birds 
Goats Monkeys 
Horses Goats 
Rats Horse 
Rabbit Turtle 


Operations 981 


Dispensary 
2,678 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 


Dispensary Cases 


Total 453,214 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


Free Dinners for Horses 


The annual custom of distributing 
Christmas dinners for horses will be 
observed by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. on Tuesday, December 24, 1935. 
Generous bags of feed will be given to 
drivers, or placed on their trucks for 
home consumption, at the most ad- 
vantageous places available. A visit 
will be made to the horses of “ped- 
dlers’ row” and each supplied with a 
twenty-pound bag of oats, cut-up ap- 
ples and carrots. Any surplus will be 
carried to stables where it will be 
most acceptable. 

We believe that many friends who 
have contributed to this holiday cele- 
bration in the past will very gladly 
contribute again, to insure its repeti- 
tion. No individual appeals will be 
sent out. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Sarah L. Whit- 
marsh of Beverly; Joseph B. Tilton of Mt. 
Desert, Maine; Elizabeth P. L. Emmons of 
Hingham; Leota Saladie von Kieffer of 
Marblehead; Myra R. Knowlton of Boston; 
David J. Edwards of Boston; and Marion 
G. Pratt of Middleboro. 


November 12, 1935. 
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Rules for Rodeos 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
Rules for Rodeos in Massachusetts 


These regulations carried out, there will 
be no interference on the part of the So- 
ciety. Its officers will be stationed at the 


arena to see that there is no violation of 


them. 

No sharp spurs. 

No wide wood paddles. If horses need 
starting, use snap of whip or strap. 

No “busting of calves” purposely will be 
tolerated. Horse to come to standstill and 
hold his position. No backing. No jerking 
horses or setting them back on haunches re- 


sulting in “calf busting.” (If the calf is 


not roped within 65 seconds the whistle will 


be blown and the man retire from the 
arena.) 


Not more than seven calves to be roped 
at any one performance and these calves 
strong and in good condition. 

Placing fingers in eyes, lips or nose while 
wrestling steers forbidden. 

No sore, lame or injured animal permit- 
ted in any performance. 

A drag provided to carry injured steers 
or horses from arena. 

No cruel bits permitted. 

Cinches, saddle girths and flank strap 
shall be covered on bucking horses. 


No Unfit Horses to Be Used 


No rope or strap flank cinch to be used 
independent of the saddle in connection 
with saddled broncos. 

A loose rope will be used in bareback 
riding. There will be no knots or clinch- 
ing. 

Clowns not to ride calves or haze calves. 

Animals must be properly fed and water- 
ed prior to and during rodeo. 

Contestants failing to observe above rules 
must be ordered from the arena and de- 
barred from the competition. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 
President 


This is “Jack,” at the age of 21, in mem- 
ory of whom one of our horse stalls in the 
Angell Animal Hospital is endowed for a 
year. His picture is hung in the stall and 
a brass plate, which bears his name and 
that of his owner, is attached to the stall. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Coun<el 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 

France 

Leonard T. Hawksley.......... .. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton..... . Madeira 

De. A. Mexico 

Satther Parker................. .. Philippine Islands 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Dicgo, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR OCTOBER, 1935 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 627 
Number of addresses made, 428 
Number of persons in audiences, 65,968 


Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Age 
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My Calendar of Saints 


This beautiful poem, with its accompanying note, 
sent to Dr. Rowley, we are more than glad to repro- 
duce in our magazine. 

“Everyone of us has his own private calendar of 

saints.” 
The Reverend Norman B. Nash, D. D. 


My calendar of saints is strange to read, 
The friends who’ve led me paces nearer 


God, 

My partial Christs, who by some word or 
deed, 

Have made more living, aspects of the 
Lord. 


My calendar of saints counts young and old, 
The youths who cail to mind that Christ 
was young, 
Who choose so bravely from the dross, the 
gold, 
(They'd laugh to hear with saints their 
praises sung!) 


My calendar of saints must hold each one. 
They show that joy and brillianey ar: 
God’s, no less, 
That Christlike kindness can be gayly done, 
And valor grow unmarred by modern 
dress. 


My calendar of saints, a varied roll, 
A colored mother, an Italian lad, 

Her gracious welcome, his responsive soul, 
Each gives his best to make another glad. 


My stranger saints, whose fleeting acts are 


signs 
Of gracious, tender souls, whose every 
word 
Explains the truth in good St. Patrick's 
lines, 


And “Christ in mouth of friend and 
stranger,” heard. 


My friendship saints, whose care and 
thought, besides, 
To one so little worthy, show, again 
The Good Samaritan our country rides, 
Who sees the need and worth in stricken 
men. 


My doctor saints! They give themselves in 
care 
For body ills; but kindness, wisdom,tact, 
And understanding trust, their spirits 
share, 
Do heal as part of ev’ry expert act. 


My teaching saints, who widen life and 
bring 
New worlds—all God’s—to contemplate 
with awe, 
Explore with zest. The realm where 
thought is king 
They charter clear to Him who gave its 
law. 


My CLERGY SAINTS! whose lives of vi- 
brant prayer 
So dearly human seem so near divine, 
That kneeling at the rail, I feel Him there 
As truly in the hand, as in the wine. 


For all my saints who by their labors, live 
As lenses, letting God, Himself, reach 
through, 
My humble, simple, hearty thanks, I give, 
That God is shown to even me, by you. 
A member of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 


Boston, and one who has much to thank you for 
when she was young. 


Dew. 1935 


An Announcement 


E are glad to announce that the very 

efficient secretary of our Humane 
Press Bureau, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke 
has just been elected chairman of the 
Humane Education work of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Massachuseits, and 
a member of its executive board. This fur- 
ther allies us with this nation-wide organ- 
ization through being able to co-operate 
with it in one more state. In nearly every 
state in the Union we are a part of the As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Clarke has rendered excellent ser- 
vice in affiliating our Humane Educatiop 
Society and our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
with the activities of the Women’s Clubs 
of the Commonwealth and other organiza- 
tions. 


The History of Humane 


Education 


HIS is the title of a thesis chosen by 

Dean W. Kuykendall, Fort Worth, 
Texas, as “a partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts” from the University of Texas. Its 
author, for good and sufficient reasons, has 
limited the scope of his work to the field of 
animal rights and protection, and refers 
but briefly to its kindred movement in be- 
half of child welfare. 

Availing himself of the best sources of in- 
formation, he has traced the growth and 
development of the idea of humaneness 
down through the centuries, as expressed 
in the writings of priests, poets and _ phi- 
losophers, from whose works liberal: quota- 
tion is made. Among those kindly souls 
imbued with the humane spirit there are 
noted the names of St. Francis, Plutarch, 
Porphyry, Seneca, Montaigne and others. 

Later champions of the humane idea, 
within the past century, against stout op- 
position—Erskine, Martin, Bergh and An- 
gell, secured justice and legal protection for 
dumb animals and made their goal secure 
by the organization of societies for the pre- 
vention of- cruelty to them. From this back- 
ground sprung the broader movement for 
the promotion of humane education. 

The greater part of Mr. Kuykendall’s 
thesis treats of the progress of this move- 
ment, principally in the United States. He 
points out the organizations, foundations, 
and other influences which have induced 
both voluntary and compulsory humane in- 
struction upon the broadest lines. 

In a concluding word the author of this 
thesis of one hundred and _ seventy-eight 
type-written pages, expresses an optimistic 
view of the future of the humane education- 
al movement. He has appended a most val- 
uable bibliography which, with the addition 
of his own contribution, merit a far wider 
publication, for the benefit of those actively 
engaged or interested in the work of hu- 
mane education. 


The small delivery boy was delivering to 
a new customer, and had encountered a 
huge dog in the yard. 

“Come in,” said the lady of the house, “he 
doesn’t bite.” The boy still hung back. 

“Does he swallow?” he asked. 
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Results of Humane 


Education 


OST encouraging is the work being 
M accomplished by Mrs. Bernice Scott 
Hoge of The Women’s Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Philadelphia, speaking each day in large 
assemblies of the public schools. Andre 
Dalrymple, age eleven years, was inspired 
to write this verse after one of Mrs. Hoge’s 
addresses at the Powers School: 


The Gunner 
Hark, it is the sound of a gun! 
The wounded bird flutters and dies. 
Surely, it is wicked for nothing but fun. 
To shoot the poor thing, as it flies. 
If men would think of the torture they give 
To creatures who cannot complain, 
I think they would let the poor animals live 
And never go hunting again. 


Drinking Water for Cats 


A valued correspondent asks us to pub- 
lish the following suggestion, based on her 
own experience: 

How many owners of cats keep a bow! 
of fresh water always standing on the 
floor, to which the cat can have frequent 
access? Many people who know that dogs 
need such a bowl, seem to forget that cats 
should have water also. The water must be 
kept fresh. Dogs and cats appreciate cool 
water drawn several times a day. 


“Bachelor of Caninology”’ 


“Sig,” for four years the campus and 
classroom pet of students and faculty at 
the James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Illinois, is the first dog, it is believed, to 
have high collegiate honors conferred upon 
him. President John C. Hessler of the Uni- 
versity conferred the degree upon Sig and 
reviewed his career and record in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Sig is a medium-sized, light-brown dog 
of mixed ancestry, who came to some mem- 
ber of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
four years ago and has been the fraternity 
mascot ever since. He has come to Chapel 
regularly and behaved himself most proper- 
ly. He has attended certain classes, es- 
pecially those in economics, and has partic- 
ipated frequently in the flag-raising cere- 
monies. 

“The degree-conferring came about in 
this way. Some of the students asked that 
the last student assembly but one be made 
a general jollification, and that the central 
feature be the ceremony of giving the 
bachelor’s degree to Sig because of his 
four-year attendance at university doings. 
He was made the recipient of a new blank- 
et, done in the college colors, and a mortar 
board neatly tied under his chin. The 
coach, a member of the faculty, and a stu- 
dent gave the reasons why the degree 
should be conferred. A formal address in 
Latin was made to him by the president of 
the college, and there was a specially pre- 
pared diploma with appropriate script. His 
degree was that of Bachelor of Caninology. 

“The auditorium of the college was filled 
with students and visitors, and photographs 
were prepared for the press and for the 
college annual, the Millidek.” 
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THEIR FIRST CHRISTMAS 


Dogs in Australia 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 


ROBABLY no other natives in the 

world are as fond of dogs as the dwell- 
ers of the Australian bush. Dogs are in all 
the native camps, and are treated by the 
natives with the same kindness with whici. 
they treat their children. Hordes of dogs 
of every description, size, and color are a 
feature of every camp, and it is by no 
means unusual to see as many as two dozen 
dogs with one family group. The animals 
are the natives’ best friends, and the surest 
way of giving offense is to show animosity 
against or ill-treat the dogs. In fact, among 
the really wild natives any such treatment 
is likely to mean death. 

Most white men who work alone in the 
lonely bush country also invariably kee) 
several dogs for the sake of company, and 
in many cases the animals have rendered 
heroic service. For instance, on a moun- 
tain of the Blackall Range, in Queensland, 
is a memorial which was erected by a man 
named Paterson in honor of a dog which 
saved his life. The story of that incident 
is one of the epics of the Australian timber 
industry. Paterson, a timber-getter, was 
felling a giant tree by himself, and as the 
tree commenced to fall a piece of branch 
snapped off and struck him a terrific blow 
on the side of the head, knocking him sense- 
less to the ground. He was found thus 
several hours later by another timber-get- 
ter, and at the unconscious man’s feet lay 
the dead body of his dog, wrapped in the 
coils of a large black venomous snake. The 
snake’s head was firmly gripped in the 
dead animal’s jaws. It was obvious that 
the snake had been about to attack the 
helpless man when the dog intervened, and 
although fatally bitten by the reptile the 
brave animal managed to get a grip on the 
creature’s head and retain it until both 
were dead. The dog was buried on the 
spot, and above the grave Paterson erected 
a cross with a brass plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription:— “In Memory of Tiger, 


who saved my life here.” 

Another notable Australian dog hero was 
a collie owned by James McQueen, a pros- 
pector. For many years this animal ac- 
companied McQueen on his gold prospectiny 
trips into the lonely and uninhabited wilds 
of North Queensland. Then one day the 
prospector was speared to death by natives, 
and seven days later when a police party 
reached the scene of the tragedy they 
found the dead man’s collie dog guarding 
his remains. 

The dog was in a pitiful state, being ema- 
ciated by starvation and thirst, but even 
so it made ferocious attacks on the rescu- 
ers whenever they attempted to draw near. 
For two days it kept the men at bay, at 
the same time driving off crows and hawks 
and dingoes (wild dogs like the wolf) that 
made freauent attempts to make a meal 
off the dead body. Only once during the 
two days did the dog leave the body; that 
was about midnight the second day when 
it trotted away to a near-by creek to have 
a drink. During its absence the men made 
an attempt to bury the body, but they had 
barely commenced to dig the grave when 
the faithful animal rushed back and at- 
tacked them so savagely that they were 
forced to retire. 

Another day passed, and as the dog re- 
fused all efforts to make friends (disdain- 
ing even to eat food that was thrown to 
it, the police were finally forced to shoot 
the faithful creature in order that its mas- 
ter could be buried. Both man and dog 
were buried in the same grave. The dog’s 
body was found to have several deep spear 
wounds, which clearly indicated that the 
brave animal had fought with the natives 
in an attempt to save its master. 


A woman entered a grocery store, drag- 
ging a child by the hand, and asked for the 
cheapest grade of salmon—explaining to 
the grocer that she wanted it for the cat. 

Whereupon the helpful child spoke up, 
“O, mama, are we going to buy a cat?” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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A Winter-loving Bird 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


BIRD I have always wanted to see in 

his homeland is the willé6w grouse, 2 
species of ptarmigan. He is found in Amer- 
ica from Newfoundland north and north- 
west quite beyond the Arctic circle. 

In winter these birds flock as far south 
as the northern spruce lands of Canada. 
But their breeding grounds are so far 
north that only the Eskimo, the northern 
Indians and exceptional game-hunters he- 
come familiar with their habits. Only in 
the short mid-summer period, when their 
young are being hatched, are these birds 
away from snow-covered ground. They 
seem to dote on winter. Their feathers ex- 
tend to the tips of their toes, and these they 
can spread out so as to make very satisfac- 
tory snowshoes of their feet. They can go 
over newly-fallen snow as lightly as the In- 
dians of the northland themselves. 

The winter suits of these birds are soft 
and fluffy and densely thick. So warm in- 
deed they are that the willow grouse pre- 
fers to sleep under the snow rather than 
anywhere else. When the wintry air gets 
too sharp by day, or when his bedtime 
comes, he dives down into the snow, then 
works his way far under and is as snug 
there as the familiar bug in a rug. 

The baby birds soon learn to dust them- 
selves in snow banks just as birds we know 
frequently take dust baths in our dirt roads, 
the quail and ruffed grouse, for example. 

The willow grouse has become as noctur- 
nal in his habits as his worst foe, the snowy 
owl, although none of his ptarmigan rela- 
tives we are acquainted with, such as prai- 
rie chickens, wild turkeys and pheasants, 
are about at night. This is very strange 
since the eyes of the willow grouse are not 
like those of the other nocturnal birds. 
Scientists explain this on the ground of the 
unusual conditions of light and darkness 
that prevail in the Arctic regions. In July 
the days are so long that these birds must 
sleep while the sun is still high, and in De- 
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cember and January, when the sun is blot- 
ted out for days at a time, they could not 
possibly wait until it shows itself again for 
their breakfasts. 


Birds That Helped Win 
Wars 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


HE great part that carrier pigeons 

have played in warfare constitutes 

one of the most impressive chapters in his- 

tory. In many cases, these feathered mes- 

sengers actually helped to win wars and 

thus were partly responsible in altering the 
destinies of nations. 

One of the earliest and most striking 
cases in which these birds helped to win a 
war occurred over 362 years ago. In 1572- 
74 the city of Leyden, the capital of South 
Holland (Europe), was besieged by the 
Spanish Army which gradually brought the 
defenders of the city and its inhabitants to 
a state of starvation. Matters became so 
serious in the city, that the defenders, be- 
lieving that assistance would never come, 
decided to surrender to the Spaniards. But 
no sooner had this decision been reached 
than a carrier pigeon was seen to arrive 
and flutter about the city. The bird was 
shot by one of the soldiers really for food, 
but on picking up the dead bird he discov- 
ered that a message was tied to one of its 
legs. This message intimated that the 
Prince of Orange was coming to the aid of 
the city with a strong army. As a result 
of this message the besieged city held out 
until the arrival of the Prince whose army 
quickly routed the Spaniards. The pigeon 
that had delivered the fateful message was 
not forgotten; its body was recovered and 
stuffed, and, to this day, carefully preserv- 
ed in a glass case, it occupies a prominent 
place in the City Hall at Leyden. 

At the famous Battle of Waterloo carrier 
pigeons also rendered valuable service as 
messengers. In the South African War, 
which lasted from 1899 to 1902, the suc- 
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cessful operations of the British troops 
were also due in no small measure to the 
pigeon service. A similar service wag 9. 
dopted by both Japan and Russia in their 
war which took place in the early part of 
this century, and the feathered couriers 
proved of inestimable value to both Lelliger- 
ents. 

But it was during the Great War of 1914. 
1918 that the pigeons really distinguishej 
themselves, and there are many thousands 
of soldiers who survived that war who owe 
their lives to these birds. At the outbreak 
of the war, pigeons were not really thought 
of, as telephones were chiefly used for 
sending messages. Later, however, owing 
to the intense fire during battles it was 
found impracticable to depend upon tele- 
phonic communication as the wires were so 
often cut by bullets, and the danger in re- 
pairing them was so great. This led to pi- 
geons being used for communication pur- 
poses, and the birds proved of inestimable 
value. 

At one time there were over 5,000 pigeons 
engaged in message work for the Allied 
troops, and just how successful the birds 
were in this work may be gained from the 
fact that all told ninety per cent of them 
reached their destinations with their mes- 
sages. The remainder of the birds were 
shot down by the enemy. Often, however, 
a bird survived after being shot, and al- 
though suffering fluttered feebly to its des- 
tination with its valuable message. A 
striking case in point occurred at the ter- 
rible battle of the Marne in 1915. A pigeon 
carrying a message was struck by a Ger- 
man bullet which tore away most of its 
right leg. Despite its suffering the bird 
arrived at its destination. But no sooner 
had it delivered its message than it dropped 
dead. The message the bird carried en- 
abled the Allied troops to effectively re- 
pulse a German attack. 

Another bird hero of the Great War was 
one concerned with a disaster in the North 
Sea. A British seaplane while engaged in 
submarine patrol work crashed in the North 
Sea, and the six men on board were cast 
adrift on a fragile raft. To summon as- 
sistance they sent out a pigeon they had 
on board. This bird, with a message tied 
to its leg, arrived at Portsmouth Naval 
Station and immediately dropped dead from 
exhaustion. As a result of the message it 
delivered, the six airmen were rescued just 
in time. 

The exploits of the pigeons during the 
Great War would fill a huge volume; the 
birds took part in many stirring dramas 
of warfare both on land and sea, and assist- 
ed in no small way in the victory achievel 
by the Allied troops. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. We will welcome your contribution 
to this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the gift is for this Trust Fund. 
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Helping Bobwhite in 
Winter 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


HEN we reca!l that birds have a 
W body temperature ranging from 2 
to 14 degrees F. higher than that of man 
and the other animals, we see how neces- 
sary it is that in winter especially an un- 
believably large quantity of food must be 
consumed to maintain life. When the food 
supply runs low, birds have no reserve to 
draw upon except the small amount store! 
in the fatty tissues of their own bodies. In 
winter we must help them to keep this re- 
serve above the danger point. 

Our cheery friend Mr. Bobwhite deserves 
our help when the cold snowy days come. 
There are a number of things we can do to 
assist him and his family. One is to leave 
standing corn in our fields. This is a nat- 
ural way to aid the Bobwhite family. The 
food is always present when needed and re- 
mains in good condition. Some is always 
available, even when the snow is deep. Corn 
stalks gradually break over, regularly pro- 
viding a new supply of grain. So leave 1 
few rows for the White family this late fall. 

A strip of unharvested oats close to nat- 
ural cover will also provide much food for 
these birds. This makes an excellent com- 
bination as oats and adequate protection 
are both desirable in the life of the Bob- 
white family. 

It is a good practice to leave shocks of 
corn in the field especially if they are not 
too distant from some suitable cover. It 
has been found that the presence or absence 
of corn shocks in a locality during the win- 
ter season often has an important effect 
upon the Bobwhite population the following 
year. Quite commonly the Bobwhite roosts 
in corn shocks. Here he is comparatively 
safe from the devastating effects of long 
drawn out winter sleet storms. Corn 
shocks should be opened up and grain ex- 
posed at low elevation. Their likelihood of 
being accepted as roosting sites will be in- 
creased when thrown open somewhat to 
easy entrance. 

Feeding from constructed shelters has an 
advantage in that a sufficient supply of 
food can always be kept accessible regard- 
less of weather conditions or the depth of 
the snow. Feeding should be done at reg- 
ular hours.. Shelters near natural covers 
are best. Research has found that tangles 
of grapevines, wild roses, briars or saplings, 
large tree trunks, stumps, or the spreading 
branches of some evergreen tree make de- 
sirable shelters. Good shelters can be made 
by utilizing abandoned cow or pig sheds, 
straw piles, or other structures near barn- 
yards. 

The Bobwhite appreciates water during 
freezing weather. See that he has a sup- 
ply of this along with grain. Among the 
foods which he likes the best of all are 
cracked corn, wheat, haymow chaff, oats, 
buckwheat. and such fruits and berries as 
mulberry, wild grape, blueberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, huckleberry, and bittersweet. 


Please remember the American Humane 


Education Society, of Boston, when mak- 
ing your will. 
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Give the Birds a Christmas Dinner 


F. B. M. COLLIER 


HEN you are preparing for Christ- 
WY mas feasts do not forget the birds. 
The fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field should share in the gen- 
eral celebration of the Christ-child. For all 
through the ages the sheep and the wolf, 


r 


hem.” Then the ass brays, “Let us go.” 
Think, too, what the beast and the bird 
have contributed to man’s religious obser- 
vances both pagan and Christian. Old 
Egypt knew the goose as a domestic fowl 
and frescoes in the British museum pre- 
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the camel and the ass, the ox, the raven 
and the robin have been associated with 
the yuletide festival. 

Robin Redbreast is the Christmas bird 
of the old land, and has become England’s 
standard symbol for Christmas cards. To 
hear a robin piping cheerily from the coun- 
try trees whilst Christmas congregations 
chant their morning carols is a common 
experience in the British Isles. Bishop 
Stanley, a great lover of birds, tells of a 
robin which “would hop upon his open Bible 
as he read the lessons Christmas morning.” 
Perhaps Robin felt religious attendance at 
Church was due mortals who cherished such 
a lovely legend concerning the origin of his 
scarlet vest. For it is said that as the 
robin in tender pity tried to draw a thorn 
from the brow of the suffering Christ a 
drcp of the sacred blood fell upon his 
breast and ever since he has worn that 
magic crimson stomacher of beauty, hence- 
forth he was under God’s special protec- 
tion, and the quaint fancy still lives in the 
ancient couplet: 


“Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens.” 


Besides, if the birds and beasts celebrate 
Christmas, why should we not provide them 
with a banquet? And for centuries the 
mind of man has loved to believe as 


“Some say, that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherem Our Savior’s birth is celebrate 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 


Most people know the story about the 
oxen that kneel in their stalls on Christmas 
Eve. And our forefathers loved the fanci- 
ful belief that at Christmas this Chanti- 
cleer, the bird of dawning, leads the Christ- 
mas drama of nature’s children as he 
crows, “Christ is born.” Then the raven 
demands gravely, “When?” The cow mur- 
murs, “This night.” The oxen bellow, 
“Where?” and the sheep bleat, “Be-the-le- 


served from earliest Pharaoh days repre- 
sent the goose being stuffed for sacrifice. 
Our Christmas goose is a descendant of the 
wild species that nests in England, the 
gray goose. The turkey was brought from 
Mexico by the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, and had been domesticated by the 
Indians from the wild flock common to 
America. 

Moreover, remember how few berries re- 
main for the little feathered singers at 
Christmas. Such quantities of holly and 
mistletoe (their winter diet in Europe) are 
cut. And yet it is the mistle thrush who 
so diligently propagates the mistletoe by 
wiping its beak on the bark of the apple 
trees. After eating the glutinous sweet- 
meat it invariably cleanses its bill in this 
fashion and rubs off the seed of the berry 
which creeps into hiding and generates on 
the apple limb. 

Nothing could be more exciting for the 
young folk than preparing a bird feast out 
of doors at Christmas. If cats are about, 
raise a small board tray or old tin boiler 
lid on the handle of a broomstick driven in- 
to the ground, or swing a board table by 
wire or cord from a projecting house ledge 
or shade tree. Scatter upon it crumbs, bits 
of fat, meat and tiny seeds. A few cents 
will buy a handful of clover, corn or grass 
seed. Buy a cocoanut, cut it in halves, and 
suspend each half sideways from a tree so 
that the sparrows, and the chickadees, 
and the owls, robins or small birds of your 
locality, can perch and help themselves. 
And if you have no garden, spread a ban- 
quet on your window ledge. Waiting to see 
what feathered guests come to the party is 
just as exciting for young and old as light- 
ing the Christmas tree. In any event, re- 
member the free Christmas dinner due 
Mother Earth’s songsters. 

Join the Jack London Club—a great 
movement whose goal is the prevention of 
cruelty to performing animals. 


~ 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and thirty-five new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during October. Of 
these 244 were in Illinois; 188 in Virginia; 
128 in New York; 58 in Florida; 36 in 
North Carolina; 29 in Georgia; 13 in Penn- 
sylvania; seven each in Lebanon and Mary- 
land; 6 in Tennessee; 3 each in Colorado, 
Massachusetts, District of Columbia and 
Washington; two each in Palestine and Sy- 
ria; and one each in Delaware, Minnesota 
and Vermont. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 211,720 


A Lad and a Laddie 


MARIE TEMPLE 


Bring up a boy without a dog? 
I never could 
Deprive him of the joy of owning 
A loving pal to share his roaming 
Through field and wood. 


Bring up a lad without a dog? 
I wouldn’t dare! 
A dog to teach him constancy, 
To help him Nature’s lore to see, 
Her secrets bare. 


Bring up your son without a dog? 
So wrong it seems! 

A dog’s soft eyes and wagging tail 

Will sooth his heart when others fail 
To share his dreams. 


Birds and Animals at 
Monticello 


AMELIA WOFFORD 


N his plans for Monticello, designed be- 

fore his marriage, Thomas Jefferson 
would have it “an asylum for hares, squir- 
rels, pheasants, partridges, and every other 
wild animal (except those of prey) ;” and 
he hoped “to court them to it by laying food 
for them in proper places.” He would have 
there, too, deer, rabbits, peacocks, guinea 
fowl, and pigeons. 

In after years, in Washington, he wanted 
to know when the frogs began to sing at 
Monticello, when the bluebirds, blackbirds, 
and robin redbreasts returned. And he 


wrote to his young daughter, Maria, asking 
her if she had noted the appearance of 
these things, and reminded her that he had 
counted on her for a botanical and zoolog- 
ical correspondent. 

While it may safely be said that Mr. Jef- 
ferson loved “all things, both great and 
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small,” of woods and 


fields, of birds the 
mocking-bird had first 
place in his heart, if 
mention of it in his let- 
ters, his anxiety for its 
care, and a charming 
story of his pet mock- 
ing-bird told in a let- 
ter by Mrs. Samuel 
Harrison Smith, an in- 
timate friend of the 
Jeffersons, are proofs 
of that preference. 

“T congratulate you 
on the arrival of the 
mocking-bird,” he said 
to his daughter, Mar- 
tha Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, in a letter from 
the President’s House, 
as the White House 
was first called. “Learn 
all the children to ven- 
erate it as a superior 
being—or as a _ being 
that will haunt them if 
any harm is done to 
itself or its egys. I 
shall hope that the 
multiplication of cedar 
in the neighborhood 
and of trees and shrubs 
around the house will 
attract more of them.” 

In another letter he 
warns a little grand- 
daughter not to harm 
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International News 


FROM OUT OF ITALY COMES THIS PICTURE OF 
MUSSOLINI’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, IMPARTING 
A SENSE OF PEACE AND TRANQUILITY 


the bird or its nest. 

The pet mocking-bird belonged to his 
years when president. It was the constant 
companion of his solitary and_ studious 
hours, and he cherished it with a peculiar 
fondness, not only for its melodious powers, 
but for its uncommon intelligence and af- 
fectionate disposition, of which qualities it 
gave surprising instances, Mrs. Smith says. 
He hung its cage in a window of his cab- 
inet, his favorite apartment, where gerani- 
ums and roses, tended by his own hands, 
made summer the winter long. When alone 
he would open the cage and give the bird 
the liberty of the room. After flitting 
about for awhile, it would alight on his 
table, and “regale him with its sweetest 
notes or perch on his shoulder and take its 
food from his lips.” It would hop up the 
stairs after him; and when taking his siesta 
it would sit by him and cheer him with its 
song. 

“How he loved this bird!” Mrs. Smith 
exclaims, at the conclusion of her letter. 


A Door Opening Cat 


W. Hampton Smith, who runs a general 
store near Louisiana, Missouri, writes to 
The Golden Age that he has a cat, “Snow- 
ball,” that many times a day, without as- 
sistance, opens the door to the store. She 
climbs up between the screen and the door, 
reaches over with her paw, springs the 
thumb latch, and the door swings open. 
She learned the trick through watching cus- 


tomers enter and leave the store, and, so 
far as known, is the only cat able to per- 
form it. 


Creating Interest in 


Kindness 
GEORGENA BERGTOLD 


INCE our teacher is very much inter- 

ested in the welfare of animals, the 
principal selected our grade to promote hv- 
mane education throughout the school. 

We began this worth-while project by 
making a good-sized poster for each room. 
On each poster were pasted animai pictures 
taken from old copies of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. Under the pictures we pasted two 
envelopes. One envelope contained slips of 
paper with the children’s names. A child 
would find his paper, write one or more 
kind acts he had done to animals or people, 
then place the paper in the other envelope. 
Above and below these envelopes were 
pasted letters, “Kindness to Our Dumb An- 
imal Friends.” 

When a room received one hundred per 
cent kind acts the representative of that 
room brought his poster to our meeting. He 
was then presented with a “Kindness to 
Animals” picture book for his room. Seven 
rooms in our school received these books. 
In the spring of that year the principal 
made this remark, “Never have I seen the 
children so kind to animals as this year.” 
She had been in that school over ten years. 
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A Dog’s Letter to Santa Claus 


CARROLL VAN COURT 
AW’ 
ly Dear Santa Claus, I’m writing you, 


NG co ; (No doubt you are surprised; ) 
: / ‘Al Because I heard no letter from 
A youngster is despised. 


I heard a boy across the street, 
When talking with his friend, 

\ Remark that Santa Claus is glad 

KS To read what youngsters send. 


And since I am but just a pup, 

And Christmas time is near; 
I’m writing here and now to you,— 
My plea I hope you'll hear: 


For Christmas won’t you bring to me, 
If you have time to find, 

A master honest, fair, and true, 
And one who'll treat me kind? 


I have no stocking to hang up, 
But you will understand; 

Just find a master with a heart, 
Where love is in command. 


Missing ‘Animal’? Words 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


AVE you ever noticed that the names of several animals 
fH are used as ordinary words in regular conversation 
quite often. In the following sentences the “animal” words 
have been left out and dashes put in their places - - - one dash 
for each letter in the missing word, which may help you to 
guess them. 


1. For ballast, the vessel carried several tons of - - - iron. 

2. Our model yacht turned - - - - - - when we tried to sail it. 

3. We added a keel, and then it would not - - - - - without 
a helm. 

4. We got home late because we stopped to watch a - - - - - - 
engine. 

5. The - - - - - that fasten my new pajama coat are very 
ornamental. 

6. If you - - - - your food like that you will get indigestion. 

7. I cannot - - - - to touch my aching tooth. 

8. “You can’t - - - me with your bullying,” the accused man 
said. 

9. “I won’t be made the- - - -for a crime I did not commit.” 

10. “You had better hire a detective to - - - - - - out the true 
criminal.” 

ll. “Then he can - - - the man’s footsteps to find where the 


loot is hidden.” ; 
12. Let’s get down to work, fellows, and no more - - - - - - 
business. 
13. When driving a car, consider the other fellow and do not 
- - - the road. 


Correct answers will be given on Children’s Page next month. 


‘Billy White,’’ a School Pet 


VIVIAN IRENE ROSS 


— a snug stable in the Orchard School grounds, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, lives “Billy White,” the pet goat of the 
third grade girls and boys. The children saw Billy last year 
on their visit to a goat farm, and they were so impressed with 
his size and appearance that they decided at once he must be 
their pet. They remodeled a playhouse, working busily with 
hammers and saws to make a manger, feed-box, hayloft, and 
even a wire-fenced corral. 

The goat took his small owners riding in a little sulky and 
on his back. He even knew a trick or two, such as “shaking 
hands” when he felt particularly companionable. Usually he 
displayed a well-mannered fondness for good food, although he 
lapsed occasionally, eating his crepe paper decorations when on 
parade, and another time having a stolen dessert of tempting 
violets from a flower box. 

But such happenings furnished subjects for stories, verse 

and news items, so Billy White was really helping the children 
to spell, read, and write. He helped them in arithmetic, too. 
When gift foods ran low, the girls and boys opened a candy 
shop once a week at recess time. With the assistance of their 
teacher, Mrs. Mabel Culmer, they selected simple recipes, 
bought materials, made the candy and sold it. They even 
counted change and figured profits. Doing arithmetic? Of 
course not! Just shop-keeping to buy Billy White food. 
. By invitation Billy White spent the summer vacation at a 
day camp for girls and boys near the city, but when school 
opened he was waiting in his corral to say “Good morning” to 
his friends, with a nice bunch of carrots within graceful 
stretching distance. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for September, 1935 — 30 Days. fy 
Daily average large animals 0.6 


Forage for same $ 65.83 
Daily average dogs 4.8 , 
Forage for same : 4.72 
Put to sleep * 29 15.17 
Transportation 13.33 
Wages, grooms, etc. 56.07 
Resident secretary's salary 131.93 
Superintendent’s salary 82.45 
Veterinary’s salary 29.68 
Sundries 43.30 

$ 442.48 


Entries: 17 horses, 13 mules, 48 donkeys. 

Exits: 8 horses, 6 mules, 30 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 40 horses, 39 mules, 40 don- 
keys, 37 dogs. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: Kilometres trav- 
eled, 126: cases investigated, 287; animals seen, 
6,353; animals treated, 1,443; pack-saddles (infected) 
destroyed, 18; animals transferred to Fondouk Ameri- 
cain, 32. 


JUST TWO DAYS’ WORK 


Monday, 23rd: Beginning work at 7:30 a.m. Wrote 
to the Commissariat to advise M. Bounia that his ani- 
mals are in a fair way of cure and can be returned 
to him by Sunday. Wrote to Institut Pasteur Casa- 
blanca asking to send us six ampoula of serum an- 
titetanique. Usual work of treating animals. 

Made my inspection at Bab Jedid and stayed there 
from 2.30 to 5 o’clock. I was able to inspect many 
animals, ordering every driver to take off the pack- 
saddles from their donkeys’ backs, finding and treat- 
ing wounds and sores with Bleu de Methylene, while 
ordering others to modify their pack-saddles, and 
hospitalized two donkeys, one with wound on the left 
side of the back, and other with wounds on the leg 
occasioned by needle; and ordered others to bring 
their animals to a morning visit of “outpatients,” 
a method that I should like increased, as it is a 
great help to the donkeys and no cost for us. Yes- 
terday at 8 a. m. 7 donkeys were brought in by 
their drivers for treatment. Confiscated a number 
of needles and threatened the drivers that in case 
of “recidive’” I should hospitalize one of their don- 
keys at the Fondouk. (Each driver drives 4 animals.) 
inspected 88 animals, treated 47, hospitalized 2. 

I think the best method to prevent drivers using 
needles or goads is to take away one of their don- 
keys for some days at the Fondouk. I am happy 
to say that some of them ask me to take their don- 
keys to the Hospital, but I am obliged sometimes to 
refuse (when not a very bad case), as we have today 
49 animals in Hospital. 

Tuesday, 24th: Beginning work at 7.15 a. m. Sent 
to the Service de l’Elevage a donkey suspect of Dour- 
ine. Seven donkeys loading stones seen yesterday 
and I asked drivers that all become morning out- 
patients. Drivers asked us to hospitalize one of 
them. 

From 2.30 p. m. to 6 Bab Ftouh inspection. In- 
spected 28 native fondouks and stables, 268 animals, 
treat-d 95, hospitalized 1 donkey. Inspected stable of 
Bel Haj, freight animals at Bab Khoukha and poters. 
Returning to the Fondouk at 5:30. 


A SAMPLE WEEK 


Horses Mules Donkeys Dogs Totals 

Monday 1 1 1 3 
Tuesday 1 8 1 10 
Wednesday 3 4 4 11 
Thursday 3 6 1 10 
Friday 3 1 1 5 
Saturday 2 1 2 5 
12 4 21 7 44 


GENERAL SECRETARY’S NOTE: The League 
of Nations secretary (English) left here Saturday 
and in bidding me good-bye said “That Fondouk 
Americain is a surprising and impressive creation.” 
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A Christmas Invitation 


_You are cordially invited to ettend 
; the Annual Fair of the 


Wcemen’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
S. at Hotel Vendome, Boston 
. Wednesday, December 11, 1935 


10 a. m., to5 p. m. 


Holiday Articles, Foods, Candies, etc., 


on attractive sales tables 


LUNCHEON 
BRIDGE 
FASHION SHOW 
CRYSTAL GAZER 
MUSIC 


Mrs, Edith Washburn Clarke, President 
General Chairman 


Mrs. Harry Cole, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, to whom all contributions of merchan- 
dise or cash should be sent. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE CAT IN VERSE, Carolyn Wells 
and Louella D. Everett. 


One hundred and fifty-seven poems, all 
on the cat, are presented in this attractive 
volume compiled by two discriminating wo- 
men. One of them, Miss Wells, a well known 
writer, contributes herself three of the se- 
lections. Several of the choices have been 
made from the columns of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals where our readers will recognize the 
work of Louella C. Poole, Margaret E. 
Bruner and others. The book is not with- 
out a classic touch, as the German Heine, 
the French Baudelaire, the English Mat- 
thew Arnold, Cowper, Gray, Keats, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Shelley, Swift, Swinburne, 
and Wordsworth, as well as our own Whit- 
tier, are each represented by some gem of 
feline verse. The publishers call attention 
to the inclusion of “many half-remembered 
poems,” such as the anonymous “The Rob- 
ber Kitten,” “The Suicidal Cat,” and 
“Mother Tabbyskins,” not one of which 
could be admitted appropriately to any an- 
thology of strictly humane verse. However, 
the collection as a whole appears to be well 
chosen and one which will appeal strongly 
to any lover of cats. 


289 pp. $2. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animalsinthe country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. | 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


that it is the second 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of........................4. vi 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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THE LIGHT THAT DID Noy FAIL, 
Clarence Hawkes. 

A new book by Clarence Hav kes, the 
blind writer of Hadley, Massacli setts, jg 
an event to awaken ardent expec’ :tiong a- 


mong his host of readers. But \ \en that 
new book tells the magic story © so dra. 
matic and useful a life as does “' he Light 
That Did Not Fail,” the admire: of My 
Hawkes will read it with an int vest not 
second to that found in thrilline fiction, 
One is not surprised to find, in ‘his int. 
mate chronicle of a wonder writer, that the 
author has been praised by many famoug 


men and women from Presidents down, And 
justly, too, in the opinion of those of us who 
have followed Mr. Hawkes in his rapidly 
rising literary career. It is not given to 
many, though unhandicapped by such phyg- 
ical disabilities as his, to put out, in one’s 
sixty-sixth year, two substantial volumes of 
real merit. And Mr. Hawkes is still go 
ing strong. Long life to him, and may 
many more volumes be added to the two 
score now to his credit! The present book 
contains several half-tones of Mr. Hawkes 
in various poses. 


178 pp. $2.00 Chapman & Grimes, Boston, 


ROANY, THE HORSE THAT SMELL- 
ED SMOKE, Clarence Hawkes. 

This is the second book put out by that 
indefatigable writer, Clarence Hawkes, this 
fall. From our point of view the best part 
of it is the Introduction, which the author 
has permitted us to reprint, in part, in an 
earlier section of this issue. “Roany” was 
born on a Montana ranch, lovingly cared 
for by his fearless rider, proved his mettle 
at San Juan Hill, was then ridden by a 
forest ranger, and finally served as a fire 
horse in Helena. The story is told with un- 
derstanding, sympathy and love for that 
noble animal, the horse. There are numer- 
ous illustrations. 

251 pp. $1.00. Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NEW HUMANE CALENDAR 
FOR 1936 


Colored picture, “Green Pastures,” showing 
cows in field. Humane hints on leaves of pad. 


Price, 20 cents per single copy, two for 35 
cents; $1.80 per dozen, postpaid to any ad- 
dress. Special rates to Societies with name and 
list of officers, for immediate orders only. Ad- 
dress, AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, Boston. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

Ali dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 


Societics. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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